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2 THEyMIRROR. ~ 


modious hours of nine and six. ‘The 
large rooms in the Braunfels are fitted 
up as show-rooms and shops, in humble 
imitation of the Palais-Royal, and loaded 
with merchandise,-showy and useful, 
frgm.all quarters of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Poland, "Bohemia. 
“ Thomson’s fine cotton goods from Man-. 
chester”.—‘* Picard, marchand de modes 
de Paris» —‘* Zwingler, Ubrmacher aus 
der Schweitz ;’’ and other such announce- 
ments of the trades and domiciles of the 
traders, attract notice in glittering capi- 
tals. The fairs, which had naturally de- 
clined during the obstructions of war, are 


Feacally resuming their former alacrity. grad: 


kfort has, during the fair, the ani- 
mated aspect of a — , trading city. 
The inns, the theatre, the casino, are 


thronged and lively; the drives round ‘ 


the suburbs crowded with gay equipages ; 
the tables @hote with a motley assem- 
blage of persons of all ranks and nations:; 
the Turk and Jew, “ bearded. like the 
Pard,”’ often meet the eye in the streets 


of Frankfort. 


The city, which is now the permanent 


seat of the Germanic Diet, contains a po- . the 


polation of forty thousand persons, of 
whoin about eight thousand are Jews. 


She Araughisman; 


SL oR; 





HINTS CN LANDSCAPE. PAINTING,” 
SL ee ee 


PREPARATION OF THE 
PAPER, &c. 


‘Ber ORE. an attempt ‘is made to exercise 


thg first rules of drawing, . it, is necessary 
that, you should be ingtracted in the map- 
ner, of preparing the paper. 

You must procure .a board: let it be 


of well-seasoned wood, beech, plane-tree, 


.or mahogany, are pcrnaps the best. 
Let it be about twenty inches ia length, 
by, fifteen.in-breadth ; about half an inch 
thick, with a smooth, plain. surface... This 
will be,a sufficient: size .till you arrive at 
some degree of excellence. in your study. 

Take then a piece of vellum paper, and 
cut. it out to.whatever, magnitude yo 
chose to-begin with; say, .as largeas a w 
fourth part of | your a a@ greater ex- 
tent might fatigue the patience too much 

* the beginning — ley :your paper flat 

the board, and if, ig lightly 0 over the 

s le surface of it with.a piece of sponge 
and clean water, then turn over. the dry 
side, and go over it in. the like hie 
After,allowing it to absorb the water for a 
minute or so,; you turn up the first 
wet side, and. wipe the edges round, not 


half an inch inwards, with a 
Ay to oe or aclean handkerchief. This 
done, you must put a Hise F acs paste 
on the point:of one of fingers, and 
spread it PF thialy along the ths you for- 
merly went nan with the towel, td 
og m9 an inch — the edge 
after which you turn down your 
with the wales side next Youre 
press down the edges of it with your fin- 
gers, till they become so perfectly smooth 
that not the smallest wrinkle shall appear. 
poe cele then put down the. board: in 


corner of, your apartment, that 

the s fepiden of the paper may evaporate 

ually 3 in drying too hastily, it: is 
apt to spilt, and go in pieces. You must 
not begin your outlines immediately | on 
the paper flat wi : 
it must:be tho 
the smallest 
wise, the black. 
such incisions as s 


ip : 
thiag to atten to is, \ 
ng band i a raw. 


CHOICE OF A. pion | 


Maxr choice of the. easiest. 
possibly, -can- rocureé for the f 


ing engravings” 

;aquatinta ;. though: very a to, on 
executed, original drawings, 
nevertheless, good substitutes, pn ee 

ed considered asa -rich.magazine of of de- 
_sign_ for; beginners; they are: to he: had 
in sont ok all the print-seller’s shops 
throughout the kingdom. | Let the sub- 
: jects you commence with consist of cot- 
ouses, bridges, and. si trees—by 
practising in such sinmple things, you ac- 
quire a knowledge.of drawing. perpendi- 
gala ned. hosel «lines : ang 
esigns in,the beginning woul ¥.con- 
fuse and perhaps. dishearten you, inso- 
wmuch that -it, might be. the. cause of 
on. of yes relinquish, all — tp 


e first accom; ents in the 


"Hoviag explained the necassary! ar. 
Yangements before the egmmencement of 
the performance, I. must, endeayour to 
ont you down to the operative part, with 

lacklead pencil in,your hand, .., 


DRAWING THE OUTLINES. ' 


pong Vea sitting down. me thet 
face.do , net. appear, ting |: th 
pn Hh by which oe receive the eight; 3 
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in writing it may do well enough, but’ which the howse is’ supposed’ to’ stand; 
sitting so while drawing would be an and be sure you are accurate in'that, be. 
error of the grossest nature imaginable;— fore pe } 
you must be placed in such a manner’ the leading  feati Msequ 
that the left side of your head becomes. miust be marked with the grate 
opposed to the light, by which means cision. “When the ground ‘Tine i# 
the rays of light pass sideways and fall may begin rext® 
upon your drawing, free from all.ob-: la fines , “Hfit’ 
struction. presented in such a point’ of view as 
The outlines being the first and moat’ show 'the ‘gable, and’ one of ‘the ‘sidés® 
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bestow your Sop attention. he then that which’ terminates ‘the 
board on which’ your papér’ is’ prepated the ‘hou 

ought to be placed on’ a’ table directly these thtee lines are perfectly 
before you, it must be equally adjus' 

by the eye ; that is, the under part of the ' 
board ought to run in a parallel direction. to'one side, from the habit of 
with the two: eyes; unless it beso placed, To avoid this, let’ your dra 

; you will find great’ difficulty in drawing® as‘ ; 

4 either horizontal or perpendicular lines. _ ae ae the table—and 
One of the erids:’ of the boatd must ‘be* diaw poe er let ‘your 
raised a little above the level of thetable,, equally’ divided, that is, one 
to about the slope ofa writing-desk, this ‘the line,’ while in the act’ of drawing ' 
—— done.by putting a book or two it: ‘the edges being’ so disposed ‘must at’ 
under one end. -'Fhe-size of the piece orice inform you if the‘ petper ar ‘in- 
you intend drawing from may-be mea- clines’ in the smallest to’ the one ° 
sured off with. a pair of com 3 or. side or the other. Your nn al 

ca what is, perhaps, ‘less trou and eye may pethapé bé incapable of judging 

| — place'your model flat down : in ‘this manner : “if it appear’so; you eq 

i upon the paper on your board, then ‘pierce haye ‘recourse’ to attother rule, by which” 

‘ the four corners of Re aie vite apin* you eet eye ee ene 
point, which, with a pressure, will eel an upright line'inclines ‘but th 
easily penetrate through’ your model, and th ‘of a single hair to either side. 
also’ leave “the: intpression prominent - Wheq the upright j ts rn 
enough in your paper.” After which, yea také'g piece’ of paper, and measure the 
niay take the black-lead pencil and a nee froi to‘on 
ruler, and draw four. pretty bold ‘lines _ other 6f the lines which terminate thé two 
from point to point, which, of course, erd#“of’ the you AR + 
completes your square. Béfore you'be- make’ a’ point’ with’ your: pericil ‘of the’ 
gin the outlines, take’ your compasses, ~ exact distatice : you have ‘tlien to‘ measuté 
and first divide the under part of the pemtarte: A line t 
square of your model ‘into five equal did that x 

fs parts, then both the side lines—marking find; that if'the line drawn’ be a true pér- 

t each of these divisions ie ee black-  pendicular, the top of it will be” 
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q no meshs’so' arduous’ an undertaking as three perpendicular ines in 
m ret may ‘il also and breadth with hs of your model, 
serve to svete it 3. Spirit “of ‘per. you must then endeavour to put a — 


a severance, which will carry. you;with:de- on them. Take. your-compai 
BS nt. the more . intricate parts of ; centre of the two lines which form 
e your study. If your model congistof a gable: thisdoie; ‘yod* must draw a” 
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the 
the 
cot-house, and Bay dae and e first , faint, perpendicular: in between the two 











the 


the top of the cot-house: from the top of 
which oe zon draw tho ewe slanting ome, 
terminating ihe perpendicular 


parts, tly 
done with a trembling hand; it is ne- 
cessary that they should produce such an 
effect, and at the same time retain their 


vifien the caine, compl 


“there may te a livde shading 


ie of drawing 
is the nia such cases ? 
indulgent teacher executes, by far, 
dhe gree pr of than, which not only 
flatters the scholar, Benny ips mt 


mgr wher = have Fm 80 vine 
pencil as to become ca- 
st dolincoting the outlines of any 
whatever, with ease to yourself, 

it.is time then that you be made ac- 
quainted with: the practice of the hair. 
pencil. same pyres ayrk ropriety 


general effect or colouring. 

size wail believe are all Sains ne- 
will answer in 

cessary er rd trees, 


Pea af 


MY Fanny ! years have rolled along : 
ce last we mem Trendy 
many a , countless throng, 

Have seen "s evening sun-beam set. 
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Well I remember, *twas in June, 
First burst thy beauties on my gaze : 
So cvol the hour, so the moon 
It Pac some ne eve of May’ s. 


Yet there are others still flow on, 
Tho’ not youth’s careless hours again. 


No; manhood's noon-tide beam bursts bright, 
Aad Sits Sng Saseing Gn He 008 ; 


Some, all-fulfilled their every hope, 
In Love's connubial arms Tepose ;- 
Some strive with adverse Fate to cope, 
And with lost hopes life's sorrows close. 


Thou, Fortune’s favoured favourite child, 
wine-cup fill 


he fill to youth's eae joys, and quaff, 
Nor heed the while Time's ebbing sands ; 
For I, e’en I, can join the laugh, 
When she, my first, last love commands ! 


June 11th, 1824. ALPHEUS. 


MR. GRAHAM'S ASCENT. 


ON the second of June we saw a Balloon, 
Ascending with majesty high ; 
The day was quite fine, for the sun did hot shine, 
With a few floating clouds in the sky. 
The people did stare--if you had been there 
Mis tae e2 by ephe mw Bag Se ef Mantel ; 
For thousands of eyes were raised to the skies, i 
To look atan 80 new. * 
« Majestic !” cries one, “ O, what a Balloon '” 
pon cepete wot d ‘costly its hue !—- 
«I should like a ride: * says a third, “I've try’d, 
« But, the cost !-O, the charge !-"twill not do.” 


“Sixty is the price,” exclaims Mr. 
«Mr. Graham demands for a ride :” 


“Were it little less, I freely confess,” 
Said Madam, o Tid ait by his side? 


Fhe e Se coee Bien Sonne Go eee ony) 

« {Bat for me, I'm not such a fool ae i 
*ve courage € ‘0 at suc! a Ee 
«“FE'en though I might fall & pool.” t 

«We ge. die but once,” cried Dolt, a great Pe 
«What matters it when, how, or where ? ; 

“I-d venture a ride, whate'er t betide, 

“Could aail through the ¢ in the air.” 


Twelve minutes past, it entered at last 
Ld Ke own) orien of our sight ; 

The Balloon being gone, we try'd to get home, 
To escape from general plight. 

What with coaches and carts, which came from 


all parts, : 
With crowds of both sexes wedg'd in ; 
Quite. loud were the cries, w: haif-blinded 


es, a 
ras lene ea 5 


PM Sil a: 
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It’s true that we went, with earnest intent, 
To see Mr. G mount high ; 
But, on our retreat we were glad of a seat, 
And well pleas’d that the tea-cups were nigh. 
For the length of the way, and heat of the day, 
Were almost too much to be borne ; 
worse, the thick clouds of 


dust 
Had nearly chok'd every one. , 
Were it not for shame the cups I would name, 
What number of Souchong we took : 
Perhaps *twould have scalded a fat pig, if small, 
For we all could have lapp’d at the brook. 
But, as such was the case, and could I but trace 
What was drank in liquors and tea, 
By all who were there, I surely should stare, 
And exclaim—They have swallowed the sea! 
Orchard-street, Hackney, June, yee, . 





AFRICAN MELODY. 
THE following are the words to an original 


African Melody—an air of the Eboo na- © 
tion, com 


at Guiana, by a Negro 
watchman. When the moon was at the 


full, he ere sang all night; the airs _ 


were wild Saee sometimes bold 
and energetic, but often languishing and 
melancholy. The lacerations on his body, 
and the of the forehead, cut and 
dragged down over his eyes, denoted a 
noble origin ; he had been taken in battle 
and‘ sold; his employment was that of a 
hunter by day, and a watchman by night ; 
he deemed his labours light, and_his 
situation happy, and was accounted by 
his mastera faithful and excellent Negro. 
Pairika (for that was his name) was.a poct 
as well as a musician, the music he sung 
was all Eboo, and the songs were of the 
wars or loves of his nation, or of the most 
striking objects by which he was sur- 
rounded ; those on the two latter subjects 
were of his own composition, and some- 
times extemporary. night after 
heavy rains, the air was filled with fire- 
flies. Pairika was singing this melody ; 
it was one of his greatest favourites ; his 
tone and manner were unusually. earnest. 
He continued his song a long time 
with very little variety, ,either in the 
words or music; and his song, which was 
measured, but without rhyme, and which 
was certainl ted by his own situa- 
tion and feelings, consisted of this idea: — 

‘© Virtue is not visible amid the glare 
of pleasure (or happiness)—it shines 
through tears, and becomes radiant in mis- 
fortune—like the fire-fly, which lights its 
bom on the shower, and sparkles most 

tly in the thickest gloom.” 
In imitation of this idea, the following 


lines were written and adapted to music :— _ 


THE FIREFLY. 


WHEN the Sun Mabon ace eye, 
Like F leasure, 8} ndours bright, 
Then thy beams ‘anheeded lie, 


. Vuseen thy pole, thy purer light, 
y 


Fire-fly! Fire-fly' 
B3 - 


But when the clouds dissolve in 
the world 





Thus Pleasure’s false and light 
Fades, like dim Evening’s transient rays;; 
But Virtue cheers Misfortune’s night, 
As cheers the gloom thy radiant blaze, 
. Fire-fly! Fire-fly ! 
F. R**Y. 





LINES, 
On reading in the newspaper that. a 
young Lady, of. great musical celebrity, 


THAT P-t--n, whose enchanting voice 
Th’ admiring town bewitches, : 
Should, of her own free will and choice, i 
Refuse to wear the br ** * ¥s, 
Seems rather strange, and at first sight _ 
Might very well surprise one ; 
Though, if you judge the matter right, 
You'll thing her scheme a wise one. 
For surely every modest belle, 
Of wedded joys ambitious, 
Must say that P--t--n acted well, 
And think her plan judicious. _ 
For manly brogues ’tis best to wait 
‘Till one great point is carried ; 
Then, P---t--n, lay your tempting bait, 
Nor wear them ‘till you're married. 
Cc. J. Ds 





THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tus plant grows naturally on the coasts 
of the Red Sea, in Palestine, and near 
Cairo, in sandy places, and’ was -culti- 
vated in Kew Gardens by ;° 
in 1656.. It has had the epithet of Rosa 
Marie given to it by the monks, who 
have superstitiously imagined’ that ‘the 
flowers open on the night in’ which Jesus 
oy — — the ge Bg mg 
A nt be’ set for some 
in water, UM afiate ia Open, so as'to 
disclose the seed vessels and ‘seed. © This 


many years gathered ;-so ‘that some -cu- 


seeds, which rarely ripen in England, 
spring, aad the plants. sdtenweld pet 
8 e ts put 
hte pote, which sien 


June, and the seeds ripen ‘in’ Sep- 


* One of the Fathers of Natural History in 
England. iia a 








CURIOUS WILLS. 
(To the Editor,of the Mirror.) 


porous ie Sods | are a collection of 
bstracts from Original Wills, 


in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
pore etatareiede 


G@roncE AprigesEE, Rector of St. 


Bride's, London,  segocet racy vom tage 
+ body 


or old pair of stock- 
ings, shoes I want none, (having 
done and a worsted wig, if one 


can be desire may be decently in- 
Sar. 





STEPHEN Swaine,. of St. Olive’s, 
Seuthwark, a February 5, 1770. 
.... on _ - py — 
bbott, 7 sum 
six-pedée &-plkce, ‘td Bay each oF them a 
halter, in.case the Sheriffs should not be 


provided.” 


: 
= 
: 
3 
Ee! 
F 
¥ 


in the Qounty of Middlesex, proved 
August 5, 1736. 

“And whereas some ar other base, 
wicked, and malicious t people 
may, after my decease, (1 living and 
- dying one dey contrive, and J; 

blish, come false story or other, 
‘Fido under any: hand. (here the testator 
makes ~ of, hig being 
-enlike hia father, in having never given 
oa rt yon aaer 


my hand. ‘at New maha 
e on Green 
this ford — to October, 2 an : 
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Puinip ‘DHICKNESSE, of London,. but 


now of Boulogne, in France, Esq. dc- 


ceased, proved Ji 24, 1793. 
* *°T leave my right hand, to be cut off 
after my death, to my son, Lord ‘him, ia 








biteat WILL1aMs, (8, late of the Island of 
= Bag. deceased, proved October 


I give and bequeath unto that most 
vile, di 


aie Oe at ee 
Esa ae Ls ae me 


bein what he hath for a ly 
bavi kh ee way long 
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hands of the hangnian, for his great and 
manifold villanies.” 


Wu. Jackett, late of the Parish of 
St. Mary, Isli Middlesex, de- 
ceased, proved July 17, 1789. 
** I give and bequeath, 
I’m laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted 
ar ieeiate wince 
A none ma’ t, 
This my Will and intent, 
a aie the +o aan 
ith a solemn 
I confirm, aah, a seal, ; 
This the true act and deed of Will 
Jackett.” 


Joun Goss, late of Bristel, Mariter, 
deceased, proved May 19, 1796. 

“ My executrix to pay, out of the first 
monies Go! unto my beloved wife, 
Hester Goss, (if living) the sum of one 
shilling, which I give her (as a token'‘of 
my love) that she may buy hazel-nuts, 
as I know she is better pleased with 
cracking them than she is with mending 
the holes in her stockings.” 


Joun Davis, late of: ham, in Surrey, 
Woollen Manufacturer, deceased, proved 


January 24, 1788. 

‘I give and bequeath to Mary Davis, 
daughter of Peter port, the sum of 
five shillings (which is sufficient to enable 
her to get drunk with, for the last time at 
my expense), and I give the like sum of 
five shillings to Charles Peter, (the son 
of the said Mary) who, I am reputed to 
be the father of, but which I never had, or 
ever shall have, any reason so to believe.” 








SrepHen Cavrcza, late of the Parish of 
St. Mary at Hill, London, Lighterman, 
docket proved November 6, 1793. 
“TI give and demise to my son, Danicl 
Church, oul oe shilling, and that is 


for him to fa as to carry away 


the next badge frame he steals.” 


Wx. WoonEsoy, late of. Harlington, 
Middlesex, deceased, proved October 27, 
1786. “4 

“Item. I commit my body to the 
earth, to be buried in a plain coffin, to 
be drawn, - if:not inconvenient; on my 
own one-horse to the church, and 
then to be carried on the shoulders of six 
poor men, without any pall. or funeral 





pomp whatsoever,. and I ordér‘that the 
said poor men be’ paid 2s. 6d. each for 


their trouble.’ Item. 1 desire niy ‘corpse 
to be dressed in my last new » and 
muslin neckcloth, and night-cap, and iy 
plaid night-gown, and my old, rasty 
sword, which always lay by my bed-side, 
in my right hand, and my Latin Testa- 
ment in my left hand, and my little pil- 
low in the pillow-case, under my head.” 





Tuomas WratTEn, late of the Parish 
of Kensington, Middlesex, Officer of 


Secondly, 
I give one shilling, to be paid as aboye, 
to my brother. Ji Wratten, which is 
enough for him, because he could not 
keep money when he had it. Thirdly, 
I give one shilling to be paid as above, 
to my nephew, Stephen Wratten, that 
hyp6critical, blasphemous methodist, 
because he loves religion better than 
money.” 





KING LEAR AND HIS THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) .~ 
Str.Aceording ‘to my promise, ‘and 
your consequent request, I. send you the 
copy of this ballad, which is given from 
an ancient copy in the “Golden Garlttid;” 
a black-letter copy of which is préserved 
in the British Muséum. ‘It ought; how. 
ever, to be added, that it is in * Percy's 
Collection of Ancient Ballads.” 

Pavtinus. 


“ A lamentadle Song of the death of Kitig 
Lear and his Three Daughters. 


“KING LEAR oncé ruled in this Land; . * 
With Princelie power and peace, 

And had ail things, with h *s content, 
That might bis joys encrease. 

Amongst those t! nge that Nature gave, 
Three daughters fair had he, 

So princely seeming beautifal, 
As fairer could not be. 

“ So on a time it pleased 'ttie King 
A question thus to move, 

Which of his daugliters to his Grace 
Could shew the dearest love : 

‘ For to my age you content,’ 
Quovth he, ‘ then letme hear ; 

Which of you tbree, in plighted troth, 


The kindest wil appear.’ » 
“To whom the eldest thug began :~- 
* Dear Father, mind,’ quoth she, 


‘ Before your face, :to do you geod, 
wee shall rendered be: - 
ud for your sake, bleeding heart 
Shall re he cut in twhin: 
Ere that I see your reverend age 
The smallest grief,sustain.’ 
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“* And so wil I,’ the second said, 
* Dear father, for your sake 
The worst of ail a span 
PRE a Bares seed Highness — and day, 
With diligence and ‘ 


That owort ceive ana 
Discomforts may 


ae i soul,’ 
ahr sete 


* Bat what sayest ‘tho oun, rl, 
= x4 ~ thy love allyed 7 ” “ i ° 
‘ ef th young Cordclia then), 
« Which i I owe, 
Shall be the du LAD ys 
And that is ‘i show. 


+ Ant wt hse no more,’ quoth he, 


duty bind? 
y fove is small, 
Sap tae I find: 
Henceforth I banish thee my sig 
Thou art no child of mine, 
Ne ay Da peeets of this hia my realme 


<naupiehaiaditnd’ Odayade: 
hom {equally bestow” 


equally 
kingdome and my land: 
my fom a ‘and ail my goods, # 


That lov may 
With oes ‘thy sisters be maintamed 
Until my dying day.’ 


bs ie flatt’ringe speeches won renowne 
By these .two sisters here 
The third had causelesse banyshment, 
Yet was her love more deare. 
For Cordelia, patientlie, 
ent wand ring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity’d, gentle mayd 
Thro’ many an English towne. 


“ Until at last, in famous France 
She gentler sain found ; 


eldest o 
She took took from hime his sis chiefest men, 
= most of all his train. 


“ For whereas twentie men were wont 
To wait with bended knee, 
She gave allowance but to ten, 
Bho bey cued oy weeps 
5 fing, he thenaht too mach for hin, 
In hope that in her or Court, good King, 
He would no longer staye. 


“a quoth he, 


P my 5 
uy hild I know 
be The more kind and pif, 
nd will relieve my woe.” 
wih aia ahi nec‘, 


But no way could relieve inve bie wants : 
Yet that if he would stay, 

‘Within her kitchen he would have 

What scullions gave away. 





“ When he had heard, with bitter tears, 
He made his answer then--- 
“In what I did, let me be made : 
Example to all men. ; 
I will return again,’ quoth he, 
* Unto my Ragan’s Court, 
She wil not uso me thas I Bope, 
But in @kinder sort. 


*« Where, when he came, she gave command 
To drive him thenee away ; 
When he was well within her Court 
(She said) he would not staye. 
Then back again to Gonorell 
The woefnl mi King did hie, 
That in her kitchen he m Satie 
What scullion boys set 


Being to 

TheClately wore a crown. : 

s -_ one in to remembrance, then, te 
daughter's words, 4 


, Tat sb tae duty ofa child 


eri love affords : 
ibting to toher 


80, 
Grew frantick mad ; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woe: 


“Which made him rend his milk-white locks 
And tresses from his head,, 

And all with blood bestain his cheeks, 
ths age and honour sp 

To hills and woods, and wat’ry. founts, 
He made his moan, 

TiMl hills and woods, and senseless things 
Did seem to sigh ahd groan. 


PTH 


“Even thus with discontents 
He passed o’er to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia, there, 
To find some gentler chance. 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard 
Of this her father’s grief, : 
As duty bound, she quickly sent 
Him comfort and relief: 


“ And by a train of Noble re 
In brave and gallant so ; 
She gave in charge he should be brought bE 
To Aganippus’ Court ; 
wae Techy King, with noble mind, 
ly gave consent 
Tes muster up his Knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


¥ 
“ And so to Engrs yang speed, : 
fe 


deare : 
Where het a vag a noble Queen, 
Yet he, food Ki in his old days A 
Possest his roll wh again. ~ a 


“ But when he heard a death, 
Who died, indeed, for love 

Of her dear father, ther, in noun cause 
She did this battel move, 

He swooning fell upon her breast, 


“ The Lords and Nobles, when they saw 
The end of these even ents, 
The other Sisters unto death 
d by consents 


Thus have seen the fall of pride 
And Seobotions ein.” m 
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Garvrick’s MMulberryp-Tree. 








Tne small, but pleasant, village of 
Abington is distant about one mile from 
Northampton, on the road to Welling- 
borough. This place has attained some 
interest with the inquirers into dramatic 
biography, from its connexion with Lady 

the last lineal descendant ‘of 


of 
Abi . created a knight b 
king Charles I . in the year 1661. Leav- 
ing no issue by either husband, cory: 
Barnard died in 1669-70, and was buri 


Abington Abbey, was built in the reign 
of Henry VII. between the years 1486 
and 1509. grounds are with 


considerable judgment; and a water- 





house, displaying much taste of design, 
and nearly enveloped in clinging ivy, is 
an object of peculiar attraction.» A view 
through an archway in the park, -which 
embraces the neat, white-' inn, and 
free-school at Weston Favell, is deserv- 
ing of particular notice. -It was:in these 
grounds—in a neighbourhood 


speare’s last descendant — that 
Garrick planted a Mulberry-tree, of 
which, when arrived at the vi 

view. The 


tt appear ostentatious, if in- 
tended for public discussion. A compa- 
rison with the tree planted by Shakspeare 
would then be obvious and offensive. 
But, considered as a private indulgence of 
an accidental humour, fastidiousness itself 
can find no cause for censure. Those who 


person 
tree planted by his hand, ts roe 
nected with the last descendant of Shaks- 
peare, as an object of considerable: in- 
terest. 


WAS PLANTED BY Davin Gakricx, 
Esqrk. AT THE REQUEST OF ANN 
THURSBY, AS A GROWING TEsTI- 
MONY OF THEIR FrreENDsuHIP, 1778." 
The t of the trunk, at the place: 
whence the tree commences branching, is 
about five feet; and its circum. 
ference is about two feet six inches. 
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In the hall at Abington Abbéy, is 
preserved a bust of Garrick; and there 
are, also, in the same apartment, 
traits, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mr. 
Thursby, aud of his lady—the friend at 
whose request ‘this memorable tree was 


planted ‘by the ‘Roscius of England. 
‘ 2 kaos Shoes f 
SATURDAY NiGHT IN LONDON. 
I Love ‘the bustle abd confusion of a 
than ' ize on the varied. that 
preacht innate. So the Saek checever 
| things; and to enter into all 
ape ied adénie, | 





hatter, to provide an article in which he 
ean. figure away in on the morrow ; per- 
chanee he eee ae Rich- 


mond, if the skies forbid it not, or a jour- 


idle gadabouts 
the bustle is at its felght and Babal beat 
hollow. at. sounds ;—now the gin 
begin to fill, and crowds of servant-gir! 
intellectual butcher-boys, 
ir tender. sensibilities at the 
neighbouring inger, 
é unmasical, warbles, or 
out some plaintive ditty :— 
pieman, with voice and 
ley, scatters around his 
-in rich profusion, much 
ion of the surrounding veget- 
donkey-drivers, cats-meat 
$ On one side 
1 @ group composed of fish- 
te discussing 
smal] talk, perhaps scan- 
ladies, in whatever sphere they 
y move, will talk scandal ; in St. James’; 


i 
Hin 


I 
: 


i 
i 


i 
j 


ent 
i 


fede ners 


and you may, péréhiance, see a group of 
ragged urchins risking their A nt 
suppers, by tossing halfpence with some 
itenerant vendor of mutton-pies. Mark 
well the eager — expectant look of the 
young aspirant for fortune’s favours, and 
the calm and subdued countenance of the 
man, ere the hand is removed that decides 
the issue of the toss. Now the well known 
and oft cty of, “* What do you 
buy, what do you buy,”’ is silenced for this 
simple reason, all are too busy to cry it. 
Now drunken tailors and printers reel by 
ou, perhaps upset you ; and the pawn- 
kers’ shops have been filled since six 
o’clock with ph pt ea of charac- 
rs ome ge rd to the dis- 
mechanic, wh an article 

7's meal. is Saturday 





sons rm au 


ON THE DERIVATION. OF THE 
WORD, SRN 
(For the Mirror.) 


Vakious opinions have been held res- 
pecting the origin of the word Druid ; 
some have imagined it to come from the 
celtic Deru, an oak. Pliny supposes it 
to have been derived from the Greek Apis, 
which, also, ‘signifies an oak ; and were 
we to compare the deity of the Druids 
worshi; in the oaken forest of Angle- 
sey, with Jupiter, the great divinity of 
the Greeks, we might be led to conclude, 
that the Druids borrowed their religion 
as well as their name from the Greeks, 
did we not recollect no Grecian colony 
pay — to Britain, and, yep at that 
to the former, the religion and Jan 
of the latter ri ae been aaa 
others derive the word Druid from the 
ancient British Tru-wis, or Trou-wys, 
which may be rendered wise men; whilst 
others suppose it to have its origin in the 
‘Dev, a soothsayer. Vossius is, 
however, of opinion, that it is derived 
from the Hebrew verb, WN, to seek out, 
or inquiré diligeritly. Of all these vari- 
ous suppositions, Iam most. inclined to 
adopt the last, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that this verb is the root of the 
Saxon word Dr; yet, as I may be mis- 
taken in.my-. ideas on this head, I'shall be 
happy in having the errr pointed out, and 


possie the true derivation given = our 
Ve: at- 


correspondents, who ‘ma: 
tention to. researches |of ‘this sort ;_ for, 
however unnecessary the tracing of words 
to their original may appear to some, yet, 
I doubt not, there are-many who will 


strange or See eee een ne 


pleasing employment;,: particularly when 
we find, (as is mostly the cas¢,) that all 


i 
3 





arts = 
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words may, di 5 Or indirectly, be 
proved to originate in that language which 


will to men. 
T. A.-C. 


The Movelist. 


No. LVI. 





REDGAUNTLET; A ‘TALE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
‘By Srr'WatTer Scorr. 

‘Amone the pupils at the high school of 
Edinburgh about the middie of the eigh- 
Yeenth century, were two who were much 
attached to each other, Alan Fairford and 
Darsie Latimer. Alan was. the son of 
Saunders Fairford, a writer to the Signet, 
whose only ambition was to see his son 
an advocate. ‘Latimer was, as he under- 
stood, the heir to a large fortune, which, 


could not receive 


six years of age. Whilst Alan 

is plodding through the dry sinnonities of 

the law, and ing himself, in com- 
with his honoured father’s wishes, 


lus Achates Darsie Latimer, 





Bg ally directed 


“The scene was animated by the exet- 


_tions of a number of horsemen, who were 
the Almighty made use. of to declare his . 


actually employedin hunting salmon. Ay, 
Tiessticnduibeeinaameneses: 


_will, I can give their mode of fishing no 
i for at 


name so 3 
fish at fail and struck them with 


‘their barbed. spears, as you see ‘hunters 
_Spearing boars inthe tapestry. 


. The 
salmon, to be sure, take the thing more 
quietly than the boars ; but ‘they are so 
swift in their own element, that-to 

and strike them is the tak of a good horse. 
man, with a quick eye, a.determined hand, 
and full command both of-his- horse and 
weapon. The shouts of the fellows as they 
galloped up and down in the.animating 
exerci eir loud. bursts of oe <9 
when any of their number caught a 

and still louder acclamations when any of 
the party made a capital stroke with his 
lance—gave. so i 


companions, thatthe v D 
with their shouts. Rea pom ae 


mounted ona strong, black horse, which he 


motions both by veice 
and hand; at which time I thought his 
nen po a me 
sonorous ? 

After the. sport was concluded and. the 
riders had retired, Latimer.was lingering 
on.the sands watching the sun’s decline, 
when he was abruptly accosted by the per- 
son who had previously roused so much of 
his curiosity, and reminded by him. that 
if he delayed his retreat much longer, the 
returning tide would cut.off all possibility 
of escape.. The youth obeys the hint-and 
is toili the already softening 
at. 0f the obey with considerable haste 


3 ¢ Ss the ri ~ ° 1 ad 
intemnes eg ta & ‘county ig which he wes 
sojourn: 8 to from 
poe pratt oy hat 
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him home to his eS 
confirmed Darsie in his opinion, that his 
host was not “what he seemed,” particu- 
larly the mysteri r Pp if a female, 
who said before supper and then re- 
tired. The next wed however, he 
escorts him on his way, and finally con- 
signs him to the guidance of a worthy 
quaker, the proprietor of some salmon- 
fisheries, who happens to overtake them 
on the road. Jouhua Geddes, for such is 
the name of this respectable individual, 
invites the “young man”? to pass a day at 
his residence, very gravely entitled Mount 
Sharon ; where the host'and his placid sister 
Rachel entertain him hospitably. Joshua 
Geddes, who was a sort of overseer or 
steward of the fisheries, was very proud of 
his ancestry, though he asserted otherwise. 
—“* Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher,” 
—thus harangued Joshua Geddes, of 
Mount Sharon,—‘“ if we ourselves are 
nothing in the sight of Heaven, how much 
less than nothing must be our derivation 
from rotten bones and mouldering dust, 
whose immortal spirits have long since 
gone to their private account ? Yes, friend 
er, My ancestors were renowned 
among the ravenous and bloodthirsty men 
who then dwelt in this vexed country; and 
so much were famed for successful 
ing, robbery, and bloodshed, that 
they are said to have been called Geddes, 
as likening them to the fish called a Jack- 
pike, or Luce, and in our country tongue, 
a Ged—a ly distinction, truly, for 
christian men! Yet did paint this 
shark of the fresh waters upon their shields, 
and these profane priests of a wicked idol- 
atry, the empty boasters called 
who make engraven images of fishes, fowls, 
and four-footed beasts, that men may fall 
down and worship them, assigned the Ged 
for a and ete and hewed 
it over their chimneys, and placed it above 
their tombs : saad ter shen wore tiated th 
their minds, and became yet more Ged- 








mysterious preserver is styled the laird, 
that he is supposed to have been 

in the rebellion of 1745, and even then to 
be so much in fear of government as to 
assume a feigned name. While Latimer 
is thus dwelling with the quaker, a Mr. 
Herries, the laird of Berrenswork, had 
forced his company on old Mr. Fairford 
to dinner, and, by his conversation, Alan 
thought he knew something of Latimer. 
While at at val Fairford so far 
compromised loyalty as to announce 
merely ‘ The King,’ as his first toast 
after dinner, instead of the emphatic 
* King George,’ which was his usual for- 
mula. Our guest made a motion with 
his glass, so as to pass it over the water- 
decanter which stood beside him, and 
added, * Over the water.’ 

The visit of Mr. Herries is followed 
by that of a mysterious lady to Alan, 
who being allowed to change her mind, 
instead of orally asking him respecting 
Latimer, inquires by a letter which ‘she 

i Greenmantle. In this letter she 
Alan that his friend Latimer is in 
great danger if he visits England, that 
is nt abode is dangerous, and that 
he should immediately return to Edin- 
burgh. ‘The lady incloses 20/. to Alan 
as his first emolument; and 
Old Fairford, also, writes to him that 
Mr. Herries of Berrenswork, said he 
knew his father, Ralph Latimer of Lang- 
cote’ Hall, in Westmoreland, who had 
some trouble in the affairs of 1745. 

Latimer, who was of an erratic disposi- 
tion, on leaving the house of Geddes 
encounters a blind fiddler, called “ Wan- 
dering Willie,” whom he accorhpanies 
to a fisherman’s cottage, where they are 
joined by several persons from the laird’s 
(Latimer’s er), particularly the 
young lady who had said grace, and turns 
out to be the “ Greenmantle,” who had 
written to Fairford, and niece of the laird 
of Solway Lochs, as his preserver was 
called. She was treated with great re- 


where spect, and Latimer invites her to dance, 


to which she consents :—the dance to be 
performed was the old Scot’s Jigg, the 
choice of the tune was left to my comrade 


* «© Merrily danced the Quaker's wife, 
And merrily danced the Quaker.” 


to Tre. 
to the “ gude town,” 
but before the youth has an.o unity 
of attending to his suggeation, he is tre. 
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(in a disturbance, said to have 
fomented with that view) by the 
mysterious personage who rescued him 
from the gathering tide of the Solway. 


on the principal cottage ing to the 
fishing company; headed by the laird, 
who proves to be Herries of swork, 
or, in other words, Latimer 


apprehension for the affair of 1745 is 
produce, which he throws into the fire. 

erries, afterwards, unfolds some part of 
the his of the untlets to La- 
timer, with which he is led to suppose he 
is 


desperate valour. 
was Fitzaldin, but from pan a slaugh- 
ter made by one of them on the Southron, 


which he transmitted to his posterity—. 
Alberick R tlet, the t of his 
house so called, was one of the chiefs that 


ex the usurper, Edward Baliol, who 
been joincd by his, Redgauntlet’s 
that, if dhey met, he should perah by his 
if met, ish by his 
He pursued Baliol, and when 
within two lances’ length of the fugitive, 
in a narrow a youth, one of the 
last who attended the usurper in his flight, 
threw himself between them, received the 
shock of the pursuer, and was unhorsed 
and overthrown. The helmet rolled from 
his head, ero of Ry sun, then 
rising over the Solway, showed Redgaunt- 
let the features of hie disobedient son, in 
the livery, and wearing the cognizance of 
the usurper. 
Redgauntlet beheld his son lying before 
his horse’s feet: but he also saw Baliol, 


had been prematurely. seized with” the 
pangs of labour, upon hearing the dread- 
catastrophe which had taken place. 


corpse for 
hours, without 


i could 
The Abbot of Drundennan ed con- 
solation to him in vain. glas, who 
came to visit in his affliction a patriot of 
such distinguished zeal, was more suc- 
cessful in rousing his attention. He 
caused the trumpets to sound an English 
point of war in the court-yard, and Red- 
gauntlet at once sprung to his arms, and 
seemed restored to the recollection which 
had been lost in the extent of his misery. 

From that moment, whatever he might 
feel inwardly, he gave way to no outward 
emotion. Douglas caused his infant to be 
brought ; but even the iron-hearted soldiers 
were struck with horror to observe, that, 
oy the mysterious law of nature, the ci.:.se 

his mother’s death, and the evidence of 
his father’s guilt, were stamped on the in- 
nocent face of the babe, whose brow was 
distinctly marked by the miniature re- 
semblance of a horse-shee. Redgauntlet 
himself pointed it out to Douglas, saying, 
with a ghastly smile, “It should have 
been bloody.” 

The mark of the horse-shoe is said to 
have been imprinted on the forehead of all 
the Redgauntlets, who were remarkable 
ever afterwards, inasmuch as no cause in 
which they embarked 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


Select Biography, 


No. XIL. 





MR. WILLIAM OXBERRY. 
Tuts favourite comedian was born in 
London, in 1784. His father was a re. 
spectable tradesman in the parish of St. 
Luke’s. After having t some years 
at school, he was under the care 


lanted him into that garden of know. 
id Me tka Bindi 
i Tr 

he remained two years and a half, a pe- 
riod, we think, he must have deemed an 
age; when, to divert his ennui, he 

acquainted with a set of men, 

amused themselves by playing occasion. 
aly ahoginue de ened 
street. He did not need much persuasion 
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to join the corps dramatiqne ; but so little 
was he acquainted with his'own talents, 
Cate. Speier rt of Hassan, in The 


h on the same evening, the actors 
do not appear to have been- ‘much emi- 
nence,. or to have presetved‘much deco- 
ram on their stage. ‘The gentleman who 
fa ie Perey, not being perfect in his 
it‘prudent to retreat from 

on which he had been 


fy Soap as the tative of Re- 
ginald. Osmond, , it’ should seem, 
was loth to lose'an oppoftunity of spout- 


ing, called most vehemently after the fic- 
titious Reginald Hollo, Mr. — come 
back ! come back.‘ I wont,” replied: 
the. Earl.—“+ Then,” exclaimed the irri- 
tated Osmond, * I’ll tell all to the andi- 


ence;””. which® he did to the following ‘ 


:—‘* Ladies and gentlemen! Mr. 


— has gone off before his time, and ° 


cut nab souboe8 600" et “abe very best 
speeches.’ Speak them,”’ cried an un- 
lucky-wag-in the pit, who seems to have 
taken a just estimate of Eatl.Osmond’s 
understanding—‘ Speak them, man.”— 

The Earl bowed submissively to’ the 


audience, put himself into a striking atti- 


tude, and -repea' 
speeches, amidst the laughter of the house. 
«Me. Oxberry’s next’ attempt was ina 


very -inferior character, SOE aay? & 


Muleteer,in' The Mountaineers ; at the rée- 
hearsal of which play an event took place, 
which serves to give us no very favourable 
idea of the talents of this little company. 


The part of Octavian was allotted to an 
Hibernian, who, . it seems, had strange 
notions of English yee and cer- 
tainly peculiar to himself. He rushed 
upon the stage in a most furious manner, 


forth the: 
halé Irish and half Eng 


though oe roe eo aoelaent that 


ated: those much-cherished _ 


dluced'‘an effect directly the reverse ; 
f log to ohr sede ch 4 pete Cate. he 
determined to quit ‘his compa- 
pr a e public. end 
i ikonk: aaenerea 
and the little town 
ware Ses ced ir thy nner omer 


career. A malt:house was hired for the’ 
occasion, and fitted up:as well as their’ 


finances’ would allow, and Mr. Oxberry 
was elected‘for the manager. Beton 
absurd to give ah account of their 
formances ; the scheme failed 


and at the’ end Naan aan the more 


prudent became’ tired of the frolic, and 
returned to their friends half-starved, and 
perfectly cured: of their mania for the 


wn fesecms that Me. Oxberry had not grown 
wiser by his dear. t experience, for 
he still persisted in his girly chet of con- 
tinuing on the stage, and accordingly 
wrote to Mr. Jerrold, the Southend ma- 


es ' 
upon her leaving them, see was 


Lerner Pf et me though much 
against his: ao fruth is, 
there“ was little room for choice on this 
occasion’: the play of John Bull was-or- 
dered by some 
atid it was easier to find a Peregrine than 


a Dan. 
From Watford he went with the rest 








respectable bran 


eerness, where the 


seamen ne 
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Hythe, where he played. with considerable 
success. At the end of the season he ac- 


tleman, that-he was 
sequence to the noticé.of Mr. Harris, and 
some time after received a letter from 
Mr.. John Kemble, ing -him an. en- 
gagement for Covent-Garden ; the pro- 
posal was of course ——— and he 
quitted his friends at Worthing. 
For two days Mr. Oxberry remained 
in London, unable to muster up sufficient 
to entér the theatre. His visits 
were always confined to a most res I 
distance, unti] at last. he actually ven- 
tured as far as the Frm, Be a — 
his courage failed, ie Was t to 
make a precipitate retreat, when he. was 
seen by the Mr. Emery, who, sus- 
pecting the truth, entered into conversa. 
tion. with him, and soon drew forth the 
confession of his fears and prospects. 
by this. gentleman, he ven- 


The dreaded: hour at length arrived 
and he was introduced to Mr. Haris, and 


upon for his a; ex 
e retired, but was nota 
litile disturbed the next day, upon learn- 
ing, from the play-bills, that the comedy 
of John Bull was selected for the first 


on the without the power of utterance. 
The om 
more 


Co! him—he, ventured to 


with infinite hesitation. It may 
that he was.not ina opera 


be easily sup 
condition to display his talents to advan- 
tage. Throughout the whole of the first 
act he remained and did not 
obtain much approbation from hig audi- 


ence.- In the second act he recovered his 
be in some measure, but was:still too 
much terrified:to perform with any degree 
of ease and freedom. " 

- Dissatisfied with his own exertions, and 
heartily wishing himself back -again in 
the'country, he quitted the theatre to ru- 
minate upon his failure. The next day 
he was. informed: by the manager, that 
The Heir at Law. was in rehearsal, and 
it was at his option to take either the part 
of Lord: Duberly, or Zekiel’: Homespun ; 
pc ed chose the'former, from an 
unwillingness. to. appear’ in ition 
with so. celebrated an actor as. 3 
His second appearance was_more to his 
own satisfaction, though it does.not seem 
that it gave-much to the : for 
week after week rolled on without: his 


acting which he had cl was already 
filled by actors of acknow eminence 
in the profession. 


Munden. was laid up with the gout, and 
Mr. Oxberry. was appointed his substitute 
in many:characters, but still with little 
——— success ; and, when the theatre 
» he visited.Glasgow, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Beaumont, the manager of 
the Glasgow stage. -Here he met with 
unbounded success, and was sgon restored 
to: that confidence. and _ self. 
which he had lost in London from re- 
peated failure, —? 
His first app was in, the charac- 
ter of Sir David Daw, in which he gave 
so much pleasure to his audience, that 
he was ever after ised by the name 
during his abode in that city. , The morn, 
ing immediately after he was waited 
by the manager, who informed him 
the proprietors were much with 
his acting, and wished to with him 
gement. This _ offer, 
ased,: afterwards 


though’ at: first ‘was* 

ted: at. the instances of Mt. 
Beaumont, and he engaged with him for 
the ensuing, year. 2s 
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the managing Committee of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, where he remained until the ac- 
cession of Mr, Elliston to the dramatic 
emcaaleeaiontaneatie, 
at the. new Hay- 
market Theatre. “ 


with 
lytic affection, of which he died within 
an hour, leaving a widow and two children. 


She Satherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff,”---W otton. 


CAUTION TO LADIES. 
* You are the very person I wanted,” said 
a lelly ot a ball the other day.to an officer 
of the Guards; “ must, dance ‘with 
to her.”’—-‘* Excuse me, Iam_no dancer.” 
‘* Oh, but you can’t refuse. now. She is 
Pod. y 





pounds.” .‘:Why, . reall am not a 

marrying man myself—but, if your lady- 

ship pleases, IU mention our 
7 





<> FRENCH. CARD. 
To. The Great Restorat or Re-establisher 
THERE is, Everry Thing To e&t, and 


To be-had it, ready al any Thime in The the 


day, Wilh neatness, and delicacy. Par- 
for 8 Large, and Private societys, nolhing 
will ba neglected for the best attendance. 
Pt nd and a@ Proper Ince, f rtbela 
place, for thein 
horses they are prepared accordingly. 


- PUNISHMENTS IN FRANCE. 
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Carcan ; it is a square, upon three: sides 
of. which were stationed three of the. suf- 
ferers, their backs supported by a board, 
on which was an inscription, describing 
their names, their.ages, their dwellings, 
their punishment, and particular act that 
ye ee ame Neg Nae for 
forgery ; he was to be 





of 400,000 sesterces, to the 

35,000, to every common soldi 
of the pretorian 1,000 small. ses- 
terces, and to every soldier of the Roman 
legions 300 ; but when Tiberius succeedéd 
to the empire, he. was not so much in- 
clined to give as Augustus. was to be- 
qeeth, agennegeetes At isonet 
following jest, and the punishment 
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EPIGRAM. 
Wenz Madame Vestris widowed, or a 





— It contains a beautiful — | 
Lord Byron, sof the Title, Taos, and ™ 
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